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MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM 


WITH THis IssuE, IMAGE becomes a monthly publication 
for the members of the George Eastman House—both Asso- 
ciates and those who belong to the Film Society. It will 
serve as a bulletin of our activities in the fields of photog- 
raphy and cinematography. We will review our exhibitions 
and preview our motion picture programs. We will announce 
future events, and inform our members where they may see 
our traveling exhibitions, which will be on display through- 
out America during the year. Each month we will feature 
an article about one phase of our activity—a description of 
an exhibition, a new acquisition to the collection, a re- 
appraisal of a forgotten period in photography’s history, a 
glimpse perhaps of the future, a report on research ac- 
complished. We will review selected books which lie within 
the scope of our interests, and we will bring to the atten- 
tion of our members magazine articles, exhibition cata- 
logues, and bits of information which might otherwise 
escape their notice. We will welcome correspondence, and 
would be glad to consider adding a department on “Notes 
and Queries.” 

Now in its tenth year, IMAGE has grown beyond its orig- 
inal inception. We have found that many of the articles 
which we published during the experimental period when 
the magazine appeared quarterly demanded a broader type 
of publication. We propose, therefore, to supplement the 
twelve monthly issues of IMAGE with a yearly publication, 
which will be distributed at no charge to Associates, and 
available at a substantial discount to the members of the 
Film Society. As a preliminary trial, we have published the 
book The Photo-Secession, written by Robert Doty of our 
staff to accompany the exhibition of the same subject which 
he directed. We are pleased to report that this venture has 
met with a most gratifying response, to judge from the 
many letters which our members have taken the trouble to 
write us. 

We feel that our new publication program combines the 
advantages of a periodical, which will keep our members 
informed of our activities from month to month, and of a 
book, which has its independent life. This year’s book will 
be published in October; its title and contents will be an- 
nounced in a future issue of IMAGE. 

At present, the combined membership of the Associates 
and the Film Society numbers 5000. As our publication pro- 
gram depends on the support of our members, it is hoped 
that we can increase our membership over the coming year. 
Membership is open to all who are interested. All members 
receive IMAGE, invitations to openings and special lec- 
tures, the privilege of purchasing selected publications at 
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substantial discounts, and of borrowing books from our 
lending library. In addition to these general privileges, 
Associates receive the annual book, and members of the 
Film Society two free tickets to a series of twelve outstand- 
ing motion picture programs in the Dryden Theatre, drawn 
from our rich collection of films. The yearly subscription to 
the Associates is $6; to the Film Society, $10; combined 
membership is $15. 


Dr. C. E. K. Mees, taken shortly after his appointment 
as Director of the Research Laboratory. 


DR. C. E. KENNETH MEES 


Ir 1s WITH SADNEss that we record the death of Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees on August 15, 1960, in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
where had been living since his retirement in 1955. 

Dr. Mees was the first President of the Board of Trustees 
of the George Eastman House. He was an enthusiastic 
leader, and gave of his great knowledge of photography 
freely and generously for the creation of a museum of pho- 
tography in George Eastman’s magnificent home. His sup- 
port was inspiring. 

He was born in Wellingborough, England, on May 26, 
1882. At St. Dunstan’s College he met Samuel E. Sheppard, 
a fellow student. The two formed a life-long partnership and 
friendship, which was terminated only by Dr. Sheppard's 
death in 1948. The two students decided to enter University 
College, London. “As Sheppard and I traveled together to 








University College, we discussed the work that was going 
on around us in the laboratory, and the advances being 
made in physical chemistry,’ Dr. Mees recollected in his 
acceptance speech of the Franklin Medal awarded him in 
1954 by the Franklin Institute. “For some time I had been 
interested in photography. Whenever we discussed photog- 
raphy we were impressed by the fact that we could find no 
satisfactory explanation of the photographic process . .. We 
wanted to know what happened to silver bromide when it 
was exposed to light, what made it developable—partic- 
ularly, being chemists, what happened during development.” 
They proposed a joint thesis, repeating the researches in this 
field made by Hurter and Driffield in 1890, but with im- 
proved apparatus. The suggestion was enthusiastically ap- 
proved by their professor, Sir William Ramsay, and in 1903 
they were awarded the degree of B.Sc. by Research. They 
continued their university work, and in 1906 received D.Sc. 
degrees. In the following year the papers they had contrib- 
uted to learned journals were collected in the book Investi- 
gation on the Theory of the Photographic Process, which has 
joined Hurter and Driffield’s publications as a classic. Shep- 
pard went on to further graduate work in Germany. Mees 
decided to enter photographic industry. 

At twenty-four he was a partner and joint managing 
director of Wratten and Wainwright, a small firm manu- 
facturing photographic materials. Mees introduced pan- 
chromatic plates of greater sensitivity than had been known 
before, and made the first of the light filters which, under 
the name “Wratten,” at once became standard. 

In 1912 George Eastman invited him to organize and 
direct a research laboratory in Rochester, N. Y. Mees felt 
that he could not leave his partner Wratten. The problem 
was settled when Eastman bought Wratten and Wainwright. 

During World War I Mees directed the first school of 
aerial photography in America. Following the war the Re- 
search Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Co. grew under 
his direction to a position almost unique in industry. He 
became Vice President in Charge of Research and Develop- 
ment in 1934. 

Dr. Mees gathered around him a brilliant staff, and in- 
spired them with his remarkable philosophy, which was a 
blend of pure, unfettered intellectual research, and the 
practical down-to-earth development of the fruits of this 
research. 

“Scientific research is the yeast of business,” he once said. 
“It leavens the mass, transforming it into a system which 
results in the continuous production of new and valuable 
inventions. At the same time, like yeast, science grows as 
it is nourished by the industry which it is transforming. 
Thus the association of science and industry strengthens 
both, and this is reflected in material prosperity and intel- 
lectual progress.” 

His vision of photography was broad, and the manifold 
activities of the George Eastman House were of constant 
interest to him. He was the author of many books, of which 
the most famous is The Theory of the Photographic Process, 
first published in 1942, and completely revised in 1954. He 
contributed more than 228 papers to scientific journals. A 
bibliography of the most important, edited by Dr. Mees him- 
self, was published in IMAGE for December, 1954. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on December 13, 
1960, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLUTION: We, the Trustees of the George 
Eastman House, extend to the family of Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees our deep sympathy at his death and 
our sincere appreciation of his service as the first 
president of the George Eastman House from 1947 
to 1954. 

By his wise leadership, his great knowledge, and 
his understanding, Dr. Mees set high standards. 
A maker of history by his own outstanding contri- 
butions to science and photography, he possessed a 
keen sense of the importance of maintaining a liv- 
ing history of photography. During the eight years 
he served as president, the George Eastman House 
grew from an idea to a reality and won interna- 
tional fame. His enthusiasm was contagious; his 
intellectual curiosity was ever a challenge; his 
knowledge was an inspiration. He planned with 
vision; he led with human understanding. 


CUNNINGHAM COLLECTION 


Tue Georce EastMAN House has acquired, by purchase, an 
outstanding collection of 75 photographs taken over the 
past sixty years by Imogen Cunningham of San Francisco, 
Calif. To this group of photographs Miss Cunningham gen- 
erously added a gift of books, periodicals, exhibition cata- 
logues and autographed letters of great historical interest. 
A selection of the photographs is on display in the Master- 
piece Gallery. 

The collection is a vivid cross section of pictorial trends 
since 1901, as interpreted by a sensitive artist and a gifted 
technician. The work of Gertrude Kasebier, portraitist and 
a member of the Photo-Secession, attracted Miss Cunning- 
ham to photography when she saw reproductions in 1900. 
“I kept thinking all the time ‘I wish I could be as good as 
Gertrude Kasebier’,” she recently recollected. She bought a 
4 x 5 view camera in 1901, and while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington she took a job in the Seattle studio of 
Edward S. Curtis, more famous for his remarkable documen- 
tation of the North American Indian than for the portrait 
work from which he made his living. There she learned to 
make platinum prints in both quantity and quality. 

She won a scholarship for foreign study, and attended 
photographic courses at the Technische Hochschule in 
Dresden, Germany, in 1909. The school had recently revived 
its photographic department under the direction of Robert 
Luther, a photo scientist of international fame, and at the 
time was one of the best in the world. 

While abroad she visited Alvin Langdon Coburn in Lon- 
don, and on her return to America in 1910, visited Alfred 
Stieglitz. From both she gained great inspiration. She opened 
a studio in Seattle, and soon won national recognition, not 
only for her portraits, but for her pictorial work. A portfolio 
of these pictures was published in Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine for March, 1914. There she stated a philosophy 
which has guided her ever since: 

“One must be able to gain an understanding at short 
notice and close range of the beauties of character, intellect 


and spirit so as to be able to draw out the best qualities and 
make them show in the outer aspect of the sitter. To do this 
one must not have a too pronounced notion of what consti- 
tutes beauty in the external, and, above all, must not worship 
it. To worship beauty for its own sake is narrow and one 
surely cannot derive from it that aesthetic pleasure which 
comes from finding beauty in the commonest things.” 

She married the etcher Roi Partridge; three sons were 
born, and the family moved to San Francisco. There she 
became a friend of Edward Weston. When Weston was 
asked to nominate the work of outstanding American photog- 
raphers for inclusion in the Deutsche Werkbund’s great in- 
ternational exhibition “Film and Foto” in Stuttgart, 1929, 
he chose eight examples of Imogen Cuningham’s work. They 
are handsome platinum prints of plants seen closely to em- 
phasize their form. All of them are part of the Eastman 
House collection. 

She joined the band of enthusiastic photographers founded 
by Ansel Adams and Willard Van Dyke in 1934 under the 
name of “Group f/64.” 

She has since worked on assignments for magazines, con- 
ducted a portrait studio, and teaches at the California School 
of Fine Arts. She has recently returned from an extended 
tour of Europe. 

In a conversation between Ansel Adams, Dorothea Lange 
and Imogen Cunningham (recorded in U. S$. Camera Mag- 
azine, Aug. 1955), the question of the danger of categoriza- 
tion came up. Dorothea Lange complained that she was put 
into a niche called “documentary photographer.” She 
pointed out that Ansel Adams was typed as a landscape 
photographer. “And as far as Imogen is concerned, because 
she enjoyed photographing plant forms .. .” 

Imogen interrupted: “Oh people have forgotten that, 
Dorothea. They've forgotten that I ever did plant forms. 
You know, I’ve tried my best to sell people on the idea that 
I photograph anything that can be exposed to light.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Great Moments in News Photography from the Historical Files of 
the National Press Photographers Association. By John Faber. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1960. 127 p. 133 illus. $4.95. 
OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS John Faber, historian of the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association, has been interview- 
ing men who by their skill, their daring and their imagina- 
tion have created news photographs which have been hailed 
by newspaper editors and readers as great. He has delved 
into records, talked with eye witnesses, and vividly recon- 
structed the stories behind these photographs. Originally 
published monthly in the Association’s magazine The Na- 
tional Press Photographer, 57 of them now appear in book 
form, with illustrations. 

By the time you have finished reading these absorbing 
stories, you will have become convinced that news photo- 
graphs are seldom the results of chance. True, the subjects 
are usually accidents, but the photographic skill exerted in 
recording them with the camera is far from accidental. A 
good news photographer, be he amateur or professional, 
trains himself to take pictures almost by instinct. For exam- 
ple Sam Sansone suddenly found himself so ill that he had 


to leave the Rose Bowl where he was photographing the 
1929 University of California vs. Georgia Tech football 
game. On his way out he saw three players running down 
the empty end of the field. He photographed them—and only 
later realized that he had taken one of the most unusual 
sports pictures ever made, for the players were running the 
wrong way. In the terrible 47 seconds when the airship 
“Hindenburg” was ablaze, four photographers got pictures 
which were identical thus proving, Mr. Faber points out, 
that “experienced news photographers react alike.” Because 
he was late in getting to his assignment to do a routine ship- 
board picture, William Warnecke was the only photographer 
present when an assassin fired point blank at the Mayor of 
New York, William J. Gaynor. Amidst all the confusion, he 
cooly took the memorable picture which has become a classic. 

Many of the great news photographs were deliberately 
planned. James Jones, of the Boston Post, was sent to cover 
the rising of the sunken submarine “Squalus.” At first light, 
6:30 in the morning, he trained his camera on an area of 
the sea marked by buoys to indicate the position of the sub- 
marine’s bow. He waited. He ate lunch on deck. And at 3:30 
the great submarine shot up 30 feet in the air, poised for ten 
seconds, and then fell back into the sea. Chosen from a pool 
of photographers assigned to the Hauptman trial, Dick 
Sarno practiced shooting indoors with a miniature camera. 
When the verdict was announced, he illegally smuggled his 
camera into the courtroom and made one single exposure, 
which became front page news. 

The most recent news coverage in the book is a series of 
photographs of the awful collapse of a homemade grand- 
stand at the Indianapolis Speedway. It was taken by an 
amateur, J. Parke Randall, on assignment to photograph the 
races. While he was shooting he heard screams, turned about 
and instantly caught the falling tower. He then continued 
to shoot both the accident and the races! 

Some of the photographs do not seem to belong in the 
category of news photography. When a policeman is cajoled 
into holding up city traffic to let a mother cat carrying a 
kitten cross the street, we do not think that the photographic 
record of this sentimental moment is a triumph of journalism. 
We deplore the emphasis all news photographers seem to 
place on sentiment, ridicule and gore. History has these 
moments, but fortunately history is not made up of them to 
the extent that most collections of great news photographs, 
including the one under review, might indicate. This is not 
a criticism of Mr. Faber’s choice, for he has limited himself 
to the explanation of pictures which have already been made 
famous in the annals of news photography by the acclaim of 
photographers, editors and publishers. Many of the photo- 
graphs have won awards for their makers, including the 
coveted Pulitzer Prize. 

We regret that the effect of the book is marred by in- 
excusably poor reproductions. We happen to know that Mr. 
Faber went to great lengths to obtain the best possible 
prints. Some he made himself, from the original negatives. 
It is hard to understand that the same publishers who pro- 
duced the first rate reproductions of Yousuf Karsh’s photo- 
graphs should have allowed such miserable work to appear 
over their imprint. 

B.N. 





DRYDEN THEATRE MATINEES 


Tue DrypEN THEATRE film matinees are free to the public. 
They are held on each Saturday and Sunday afternoon at 
3:30 throughout the year. These matinee programs provide 
a showcase for the Motion Picture Study Collection of the 
George Eastman House. The showings are designed to 
demonstrate the extremely varied history of motion pic- 
tures and not intended as casual entertainment; it is re- 
quested that all persons under the age of sixteen attend only 
in the company of adults. 


GREAT FILMS OF THE WORLD 1916-1923 

Saturday January 28, Sunday January 29 
HAMLET 1920 Germany 

Asta Nielsen's production of “Hamlet” in which the great 
“mystery” of the Danish prince is solved with the revelation 
that Hamlet is a woman, ranks as one of the most curious 
and impressive films of the past. Asta Nielsen, the great 
Danish actress, was the first star of motion pictures to 
achieve international recognition. By 1914 her name was a 
household word throughout Europe and in the United States 
she had been hailed by reviewers as “the German Bernhardt.” 


Saturday February 4, Sunday February 5 
THE PHANTOM CHARIOT (Kérkarlen) 1920 Sweden 
Directed by Victor Seastrom. The late Victor Seastrom is 
most recently remembered for his touching performance in 
Bergman’s “Wild Strawberries.” As both actor and director 
Seastrom has made notable contributions to the superb and 
artistic traditions of the Swedish Film. Like so many of the 
Swedish motion picture classics, “The Phantom Chariot” 
was adapted from a novel by Selma Lagerlof and bears that 
writer's characteristic mysticism and deep moral concern. 


Saturday February 11, Sunday February 12 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
1921 U.S.A. 

Director Rex Ingram’s most successful film and the pic- 
ture that marked the start of Rudolph Valentino's spectacular 
reign as the foremost matinee idol of motion pictures, “The 
Four Horsemen” is a vigorous example of typical Hollywood 
treatment of an extremely popular novel. Alice Terry and 
Wallace Beery provide strong support for Valentino. 


DRYDEN THEATRE TENTH ANNIVERSARY SERIES 


The Tenth Anniversary Series is the program of motion 
pictures that started in September of last year and will con- 
tinue to March 22nd. Admission to these evening showings 
is limited to members who joined the Film Society last year. 
Announcement of the next series will be made in the Febru- 
ary issue of Image. 


January 17, 18, 23, 24, 25. 8:00 P.M. 
HEART OF PARIS (Gribouille) 1937 France 

Directed by Marc Allegret, with Raimu and Michéle 
Morgan. It seems that only the best French directors have 
the special ability to guide a film safely through the ambig- 
uous lines that demark comedy from tragedy. So hazardous 
a course was always made less so when the late Raimu por- 
trayed the chief protagonist. In Gribouille Raimu found one 
of his finest roles; this was also one of the earliest French 
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imports that brought the rare beauty and charm of Michéle 
Morgan to American audiences. Original French dialogue 
with English titles. 


January 31, February 1,6,7,8. 8:00 P.M. 
THE FORGOTTEN ONES (Los Olvidados) 1951 Mexico 
Los Olvidados deservedly won the Grand Prix for direc- 
tion at the Cannes International Festival. Its maker, Luis 
Bunuel had long ago won cinematic immortality for his sur- 
realist films Le Chien Andalou and L’Age dOr. This recent 
masterpiece, made for the most part in the streets of Mexico 
City is a grim, harsh and disturbing study of juvenile delin- 
quency with its roots in parental indifference. The dialogue 
is in the original Spanish with English titles. 


NOTES 


McGHEE AND ELLINGSON ELECTED TO BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AT A MEETING of the Trustees of the George Eastman House 
on December 13, 1960, Mr. James E. McGhee, Vice President 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, and Mr. Mark Ellingson, 
President of the Rochester Institute of Technology, were 
elected to the Board. 


THE PISTOLGRAPH 

In Imace VIII, 4 (Dec. 1959) we described and illustrated 
the Pistolgraph camera of 1858 in the George Eastman 
House collection. The camera took miniature negatives on 
wet collodion plates with a lens of f/2.2 aperture fitted with 
an ingenious flap shutter. We stated: “Positives printed by 
contact with circular negatives %-inch in diameter were 
photographed with a conventional camera to furnish en- 
larged negatives.” 

We have since acquired for the collection a copy of the 
original instruction book: 

Instantaneous Photography, Mathematical and Popular, 
Including Practical Instructions in the Manipulation of the 
Pistolgraph According to the Mode Practised by the Inventor 
and Most Successful of his Pupils. By T. Skaife. Greenwich: 
Printed by Henry S. Richardson, Church Street, 1860. 36, 10, 
[4] page. (Imprint on cover: J. Hogarth, 5, Haymarket, 
London.) 

In this remarkable booklet a complete system of “sub- 
miniature photography” is described. The camera itself 
could be modified for use as an enlarger, and 15X enlarge- 
ments are described. The book contains a “Lecture on the 
Pistolgraph” from the Brighton Gazette, Dec. 1, 1859, in 
which it is stated that the Pistolgraph was “first announced 
under the name of Pistol] Camera on the 11th of last Decem- 
ber, in the Journal of the Photographic Society [of London].” 

The date given in IMAGE for the Pistolgraph should, 
therefore, be corrected: instead of 1859, read 1858. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 

January 9, 1961-February 9, 1961 

Gardner's Photographic Sketchbook of the War 

A. Wilson Embrey, III, Color Photographer 

816 William St., Fredericksburg, Va. 

December 1, 1960-January 31, 1961 

Flash! The Invisible World Revealed 

Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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